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ART AND PROGRESS 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

Putnam's Magazine, which, having been 
absorbed by the Atlantic Monthly, closes 
its career with the current issue, publishes 
an article on the Art of John La Farge, 
by Elisabeth Luther Cary, both appre- 
ciative and thoughtful. It is as the great 
craftsman that Miss Cary refers to Mr. 
La Farge, finding in him one who has 
"managed to drive thought and crafts- 
manship side by side" — and one of "a 
limited class of artists interested in other 
things than art." She has truly said: "It 
is when the great painter, or sculptor, or 
glassmaker, or engraver is also a pro- 
found thinker that he becomes a puzzle to 
both his fellow craftsman and the public." 
The Bookman for April has not only the 
third instalment of the "Story of Art in 
America," contributed by Arthur Hoeber, 
but a charmingly written and well-illus- 
trated article on actor-artists — "The 
Brush and the Buskin" — by James 
Barnes. Few are probably aware how 
many well-known actors resort to art as 
a pastime and what excellent work they 
have achieved. Among those mentioned 
whose works are reproduced are Walter 
Hale, Bruce McRae, Albert Brunig, John 
Barrymore, F. F. MacKay, Guy Stand- 
ing and Wilfred North. 

The Century for April contains a short, 
appreciative article on the work of James 
Earle Fraser, one of the younger of the 
American sculptors, by Elizabeth Ann 
Semple, and also an interesting account 
given by Conklin Mann of how the por- 
trait of Ahmet Ben Haman, in the City 
Hall of New York, happened to be 
painted, besides reproductions of four car- 
toons by Edwin Blashfield for decorations 
symbolic of Law, in the Youngstown 
Court House. The Harper's publishes 
"Some Pre-Raphaelite Reminiscences," 
by Ford Madox Hueffer, interesting 
but not inclined to increase admiration 
for the members of the Brotherhood; 
and an engraving on wood by Henry 
Wolf of E. C. Tarbell's portrait 
of his daughter /"Josephine." Robert J. 
Wickendon contributes an article to the 
April Scribner's on the "Portraits of 
Carroll Beckwith," in which just tribute 



is paid to the service this painter has 
rendered American art through his teach- 
ing. In the same magazine is also a brief 
essay by Christian Brinton on "Mono- 
types," which leads the reader into one 
of the pleasant by-paths of art. The 
leading article in the American section 
of the International Studio is on "Fair- 
acres and Some Other Recent Country 
Houses by Wilson Eyre," an apprecia- 
tive estimate of the value of this welL 
known architect's work by Frederick 
Wallick; while of special note in the 
British section are articles on "Contem- 
porary Japanese Painting," and "Some 
Notable Swedish Etchers." And yet a 
word should be said of a brief article 
by Annie Nathan Meyer on the Whistler 
Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, 
which appeared in the April 2d issue of 
Harper's Weekly, because of its fresh- 
ness of thought, restrained enthusiasm, 
and clearness of expression. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

SIX LECTURES ON SOME NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY ARTISTS, BY 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew, 
Scotland. The Art Institute of Chicago, Pub- 
lishers. 

The lectures printed in this volume 
comprise the third series on the Scammon 
Foundation and were delivered at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in the spring of 
1907. They deal chiefly with British 
painters, though Corot and Millet are re- 
ferred to at some length as complementing 
the movement begun in England by Tur- 
ner and rounded out, in a measure, by the 
great Pre-Raphaelites. It is, as it were, 
a connected story, the keynote of which is 
found in the following declaration made 
in the first chapter: 

"The specialty of the group of artists 
who will come before us and the abiding 
charm of their work is the way in which 
each — in a different manner — dealt with 
what I venture to call ultimata in art; 
that is to say, with subjects which the 
ordinary eye does not see, because they 



